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Jacques Amyot, Preceptor of Two Kings 


by ALFRED ADLER 


ELATIVELY little is known about the actual influence of 
Jacques Amyot on Charles rx and Henry 111, who were entrusted 
as young boys to his pedagogical care. Amyot’s translation of the 
works of Plutarch was so popular that Montaigne called it a ‘brevi- 
aire’. It is hardly conceivable that his efforts as an educator should not 
have left a traceable imprint. In this paper I have attempted to trace 
this imprint. The question of whether or not Amyot’s influence on 
the two last Valois is to be qualified as constructive will entail another 
question: “Was Amyot’s pedagogy a success or a failure within the 
sphere of literature, the arts and “culture” in the restricted sense, or in 
the sphere of action, political and socio-economic?’ An attempt to an- 
swer these questions might open up an interesting late Renaissance 
vista into the relationship between ‘art for art’s sake’ and ‘art as social 
significance’. 

According to the Vie de Jacques Amyot by A. Cioranescu, Amyot 
was made précepteur in 1557, at first in charge of both princes, modest- 
ly introducing them into the éléments des sciences and de foi. Well liked 
by the future Charles 1x, Amyot remained in contact with Charles as 
the king’s grand aumosnier. He also took a serious interest in the educa- 
tion of Charles’ brother Henry for whom he wrote his only original 
work, a Projet d’éloquence royale.? He corresponded with Pontus de 
Tyard on the topic of Henry’s pursuits in the field of sciences and cos- 
mology.? We know that Charles 1x had in his possession a copy of 
Plutarch’s Lives (in Amyot’s rendering of 1559), annotated by him- 
self and by Amyot.* The Vies (1559) were dedicated to both princes,* 
even though the work involved had been begun seventeen years be- 
fore Amyot’s appointment as précepteur. In the Dédicace, Amyot rec- 


1 Montaigne, Essais, ed. P. Villey (Paris, 1922), 1, 4, , 46. 

2 A. Cioranescu, Vie de Jacques Amyot (Paris, 1941), pp. 72, 75-79; 78-92. 

3 Pontus de Tyard, Guvres poétiques, ed. Marty Laveaux (Paris, 1875), 1, pp. Xxii- 
xxiii (préface). See also F. A. Yates, The French Academies of the Sixteenth Century 
(Warburg Institute, 1947), p. 99. 

4R. Sturel, Amyot, traducteur des Vies paralléles de Plutarque (Paris, 1909), pp. 607— 
609. See also Cioranescu, Vie, p. 75. 

5 Cioranescu, p. 74. 
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ommends his author as ‘l’auteur ancien le plus idoine et plus propre 4 
vostre estat, pour vous proposer 4 lire quand vous seriez venu en age 
d’y pouvoir prendre quelque goust’. His endeavor has been motivat- 
ed ‘par le commandement de feu grand Roy Frangois, mon premier 
protecteur’.® | 

This is a somewhat unimpressive evidence of direct educative in- 
fluence. As an authority on Plutarch, however, Amyot was an impor- 
tant supporter of the conceptual framework of Baif’s Academy of 


Poetry and Music. Founded in 1570, this Academy was set up for the | 
purpose of studying and promoting the ‘effects’ of ‘ancient’ music on ~ 


the lives and morals of men and states.’ In a Platonizing mood, music 
and poetry were to be considered not as arts cultivated for aesthetic en- 
joyment only, but as factors in the shaping of emotions conducive to 
desirable courses of action. In a letter to Pope Gregory x11I, Baif ac- 
tually requested that the type of music promoted by his Academy be 
used as an antidote against the ‘bad’ influence on the realm of France 
of the songs of the heretics.’ Charles 1x was the protector of Baif’s 
Academy, keenly interested in its aims,® and very close to Amyot, 
when in 1572 he published his translation of Plutarch’s Moralia, Les 
ceeuvres morales et meslees de Plutarque. The translation was dedicated to 
the king. One of these moral treatises, De Musica, dealt with the ‘ef- 
fects of the music of the ancients’. In a prefatory note to his translation 
of De Musica, Amyot explained that the music treated was not of the 
contemporary kind, but ‘appartient . . . 4 la fagon ancienne qui consis- 
toit en la convenance du chant avec le sens et la mesure de la lettre, et 
la bonne grace du geste . . .”!° This ‘ancient’ style of music which con- 
sisted in the relation of the tune to the sense and measure of the words"! 
was the constituent factor in the program of Baif’s Academy.!” It was, 
then, in the capacity of supporter of Baif’s program!* that Amyot 
(via Plutarch) was able to explain the tenets of this program to its 


6 Cioranescu, p. 189. 7 Yates, pp. 36-76 (especially p. 36). 

8 L. Dorez, Revue @’ histoire littéraire de la France (1894), p. 160. See also Yates, Dale 

9 Yates, passim. 

10CEuvres Mélées de Plutarque (ed. of 1820, xxu, 96). Amyot, though noticing here 
that ‘le style [of De Musica] ne semble point étre de Plutarque’, counted the work as a 
part of the corpus of his author. 

1 Yates’ translation in Academies, pp. 37-38. 12 See n. 7. 

18 See Baif’s praise of Amyot in Baif, CEuvres en rime, ed. Marty Laveaux (Paris, 
1881), H, 432-435. 
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royal protector: music served to ‘tempérer les ames des jeunes gens’, 
to guide the young ‘A la vertu et honnesteté’, and to the ‘culte des 
dicux’. Music was of a beneficial effect on the soul of the young hero 
Achilles. Cities throve in the spirit of ‘généreuse musique’. ‘Le prem- 
ier et le plus louable effect Vicelle [music] est la recognoissance et ac- 
tion de graces envers les dieux. Et le second aprés est une purifiée tem- 
perature et bien composée et accordée constitution de l’ame.’! 

The translation of De Musica, opportune at the moment (1570-72), 
hardly can be offered as evidence that Amyot actually endeavored to 
influence the king in the spirit of Baif’s ‘music of the ancients’. True, 
Plutarch was a Platonist.!® His Platonic position with regard to the 
‘effects’ of music appears in many passages of his works,!° and must 
have been noticed by Amyot and by his pupil. But there is more. The 
moral, social, and political significance of the ‘effects’ of music, and 
the equation of music, poetry, and wisdom (metaphysical, moral, re- 
ligious) were two tenets characteristic not only of Baif’s Academy, 
but also of the so-called Palace Academy headed by Guy du Faur de 
Pibrac, with its emphasis on moral rather than literary issues.!’ ‘Jadis 
Musiciens et Poetes et Sages Furent mesmes auteurs . . .”48 This poetic 
statement by Baif seems to be typical for the conception of something 
almost like an identity of practically all loftier pursuits. Henry 111, pas- 
sionately eager to promote music as the expression of the orthodox 
religious attitudes acceptable to the Counter-Reformation, sponsored 
a Maison de la Charité Chrétienne, a hospital where, not too distant 
from the headquarters of Baif’s Academy, the ‘right’ music was used 
for therapeutic purposes.’ In 1584, with the approval of Pope Greg- 

M4 De la musique (ed. quoted n. 10), XL (p. 123), XL (p. 124), LX (pp. 140-141), LXI 
(p. 142), LxIVv (p. 142), LXv (p. 143). Italics and brackets added. 

15 For the central position of Plato among the educative influences on Plutarch, see 
K. Ziegler, Plutarchos von Chaironeia (Stuttgart-Waldsee, 1949, Beitrag zu Pauly’s Real- 
enzyklopddie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft), pp. 141 ff. 

16 For Plato’s works used by Plutarch, see R. Miller Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch 
(Chicago, 1916), pp. 133 ff. For passages in Plutarch’s works relevant to the topic of 
music, see H. Weil and Th. Reinach, Plutarque de la musique (Paris, 1900), pp. liii-Ixix. 

17 Yates, pp. 31, 105 ff. P. H. Lavy, Music in Western Civilization (1942), p. 304, feels 
that the Palace Academy supplanted Baif’s Academy. Yates (p. 105) stresses the con- 
tinuity. : 

18 From Baif’s prefatory poem in Guillaume de Postely, Musique (1570), published by 


H. Expert, Les Maitres Musiciens. . .. (Paris, 1894-1904), part 3. 
19 On Henry m, sponsor of religiously toned musical pursuits, see Yates, pp. 152- 


176; on the Maison de Charité and its location, p. 158. 
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ory x11, Henry 111 organized the Congrégation de I’Oratoire de Notre 
Dame de Vie Saine (in Vincennes), the confréres of which were re- 
quired to be musiciens.2° As Miss Yates explains, the production of ‘ef- 
fects’ which Baif’s Academy set out to achieve by the union of poetry 
and music was aimed at, in Vincennes, by what might be called an 
operatic style of preaching, by processions with lights and beautiful 
music.2! The list of members of this Congrégation is extant. Amyot— 
‘le grand aumosnier’—was one of the members.”” This membership, 


as well as his admission in 1578 to Henry’s Order of the Holy Spirit,” | 
seems good evidence that Amyot not only had been the translator of 


such texts as would be conducive to support the Académies: he actually 
was committed to such uses of the ‘effects’ of music as would seem 
desirable to Henry 111. 

This impression is considerably confirmed by the little we know 
about Amyot’s Projet d’éloquence royale, written for the benefit of 
Henry 111. Amyot advises Henry u1: ‘il n’y a rien tel que de scavoir 
par bien dire manier une multitude hommes, chatouiller les cueurs, 
maistriser les volontés et passions, voire les pousser et retenir 4 son plai- 
sir.. .’24 The effects of eloquence, pousser, retenir, are they not to be lik- 
ened to the effects of music, resserrant and desserrant in the terminology 
of Baif’s Academy,”> emouvant and appaisant in Pontus de Tyard’s in- 
fluential Solitaire Second ou Discours de la Musique (1552)??° The doc- 
trine was fully established in 1552. In 1559 Amyot had finished his 
translation of Plutarch’s Lives, Les vies des hommes illustres, and thus 
had told in French how the Spartan warriors had been trained by Ly- 
curgos, their lawgiver, ‘a bien chanter, et composer de beaux cantiques 
... a rondement et proprement parler’. ‘En leur chansons ne sais quel 
aiguillon qui excitait les courages [compare the chatouiller les cueurs of the 
Projet d’éloquence royale!] et leur inspirait un ardent désir de faire quel- 
que belle chose.’ In the same edition of 1559, Numa was said to have 


20 Yates, p. 161. 

21 Yates, pp. 167, 221-235. 

2 The list of members in Bibliothéque de I’Arsenal ms. 2028, 35-36, edited by P. 
Champion in Jules Grassot, Sommaire mémorial (Paris, 1934), pp. xi-xii, n. 4. See also 
Yates, p. 327 and p. 164. 

23 Cioranescu, p. 132. 

*4 Cioranescu, p. 192. (There also about the history of the ms.) Italics added. 

25 See Yates, Appendix 1, p. 320. 

26 Yates, p. 41. 
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sweetened the disposition of the uncouth children of Romulus by 
‘adoucir, ranger a la vie pacifique . . . amoillissant, attiédissant par sacri- 
fices, fétes, danses et processions... . dévotion . . . passe-temps .. . délecta- 
tion’.2” Translated before 1559, these two passages from the lives of 
Lycurgos and Numa practically contain the key words for the ‘aca- 
demic’ conception of the effects of the ‘right’ kind of music, and for 
the equally ‘academic’, encyclopedic harmony of lofty pursuits, mu- 
sic, poetry, religion, statesmanship. In the Vies of the two ancient 
kings, there were prefigured, so to speak, the religiously inspired 
musical processions of the Congrégation de Vie Saine.” 

We have seen Amyot committed to Henry 111’s ‘academic’ con- 
ception of the religious effects of music, and we may safely assume 
that, in this respect, Amyot’s influence, from 1557 on, was contribu- 
tive to the development of the ‘academic’ leanings of Charles rx as 
well as of Henry 111. What then was Amyot’s conception of ruler- 
ship? On the basis of his studies of the writings of Plutarch and Plato, 
and through the programs of the Académies, Amyot may be assumed 
to have felt that the most desirable constitution is found in the state 
which provides the greatest leisure and where the citizens, least prone 
to the love of money, devote their leisure to sacrifices, festivals and 
choric songs (Plato, Laws v111, 832d).”° As Plutarch had shown in the 
lives of Lycurgos and Numa, such festive leisure can be provided by a 
philosopher-king, lover of music. Aelius Aristides, influenced greatly 
by Plato’s Laws, and at a time (143 A.D.) when Plutarch was ‘the most 
influential writer’, had likened the Roman Empire to a chorus.*° 
Similarly, Amyot, devoted to Plutarch and Plato, and at the time of 


27 Jacques Amyot, Plutarque. Les vies des hommes illustres, ed. Gérard Walter (Paris, 
1951, Bibliotheque de la Pléiade, 43), pp. 115, 140. Italics added. 

28 The connection between religion and music and poetry is indicated already in 
Pontus de Tyard’s Premier Curieux. See The Universe of Pontus de Tyard, ed. John O. 
Lapp (Ithaca, 1950), pp. 125-126, and Yates, p. 152. 

29 For the importance of Plato’s Laws in Baif’s circle, see Yates, p. 37.In French, ex- 
tracts of Laws mm were translated by L. LeRoy, 1562 (1566). See R. R. Bolgar, The 
Classical Heritage (Cambridge, 1954), Appendix 0, p. §20. 

30 For Aelius Aristides, influenced by Plato’s Laws at a time when Plutarch was ‘the 
most influential writer’, see J. H. Oliver, ‘The Ruling Power. A Study of the Roman 
Empire in the 2nd Century after Christ through the Oration of Aelius Aristides’, 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, new series, XLI, 1943, pp. 874-875, 
984-985, 991. According to Oliver (p. 871), Willem Canter had translated the oration 
into Latin in 1566. Did Amyot and the circle of Baif know this text so pertinent to 


their way of thinking? 
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the Académies, might well have envisaged and taught to envisage royal 
France under the ‘academic’ kings, ‘singing its choral ode in unity’. 

Explicitly or implicitly, if Amyot taught such an outlook, has he 
been successful as a teacher? In justice to plain common sense, the an- 
swer is no. Few rulers have lived a life more stridently dissonant than 
Charles 1x, so well trained to live and think in harmony, yet destined 
to signal the massacre of St. Barthélemy’s, and doomed pathetically 
to disintegrate as a person. As for Henry 111, the ‘music’ became his 
undoing. The operatic display of his processions was a main motive 
for adverse propaganda directed against him by Huguenots and Cath- 
olics alike. Henry’s processions with lights and music became the de- 
spised expression of a minion Counter-Reformation ridiculed by the 
Catholic Leaguers. The latter, considering themselves as the more 
genuine heirs of the Counter-Reformation, deliberately defeated 
Henry’s efforts by firing guns in their processions, salvos in the place 
of Henry’s ‘music’.*4 

If the operatic processions of the Congrégation are to be considered 
one late harvest of the seed which Amyot had helped to sow, surely 
the seed had fallen on barren ground. This verdict is not mitigated by 
the circumstance that the education of the two kings was beneficial in 
its effect on the world of beauty, the arts for arts’ sake. The tenets of 
the Académies which Amyot supported in his modest way were not 
meant to be aesthetic only. The Académies aimed at social and political 
significance, in full accordance with Plato, their most distinguished 
spiritual founder, the very champion of art not for art’s sake but for 
the sake of social significance. 

Within a wider perspective, however, the seed had not fallen on 
barren ground. In 1609 St. Frangois de Sales organized his Académie 
Florimontane at Annecy. The douceur of “devout humanism’ in this cir- 
cle quite distinctly had the flavor of Baif’s Academy, sponsored by 
the royal pupil of Jacques Amyot. In his Traité de l’amour de Dieu, St. 
Frangois de Sales inserted some of the psalms translated and adapted 
by Philippe Desportes. Now Desportes had composed his Psaulmes in 
1587, while living in the Hotel Baif, and clearly influenced by the 
predilection of the Academy for the music of the ancients.*? 

31 Yates, pp. 221-235. 

82 For all the mentioned details, see Yates, pp. 276-283; Lavaud, Desportes, pp. 465 ff. 


A. Bremond, Literary History of Religious Thought in France, trans. V. L. Montgomery 
(London, 1928), 1, 153. 
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As for the rise of the academies of the seventeenth century, a move- 
ment with cultural repercussions extended into our own days, ‘nearly 
every case’ can be explained as related to memories of, and, some- 
times, as a protest against, and as a coming to terms with, the old, 
‘musical’, Pythagorean-Platonic integration.** The profoundly learn- 
ed friend of Descartes, Marin Mersenne, wrote in 1616-17: ‘Toutes 
les sciences peuvent servir 4 un usage spirituel, la musique plus que toutes 
les autres: mal employée, elle porte au vice, entre les mains d’un 
homme de bien elle peut produire la vertu, et Dieu lui-méme ne nous 
a-t-il pas enseigné qu'il fallait nous en servir 4 cette fin, en suscitant 
David, le musicien inspiré?’*4 In 1636 Marin Mersenne published his 
Harmonie universelle, dedicated to Louis de Valois, grandson of Charles 
1x by Marie Touchet. In the Préface au lecteur, the author refers with 
praise to Frangois 1, Henry 11, Charles 1x and Henry 111, and speaks of 
the Dorian mode so necessary for the good of the state and the good 
of religion.*> Quite unapprehensive of John Dewey’s views on pro- 
gressive education, Mersenne suggests “ballets ou la position des dan- 
seurs symboliserait la position et les mouvements du soleil et des 
planétes, et, 4 l’image de ces ballets astronomiques, d’autres ballets qui 
illustreraient de semblable maniére les techniques de différents arts, les 
vérités des différentes sciences’. “La théologie elle-méme se trouverait 
bien de ce symbolisme choréographique, dont le roi David a été sur 
Vordre de Dieu, le saint patron.’** This is the doctrine of Baif’s circle, 
of the Congrégation de Vie Saine. Mersenne had learned it from the 
musician Mauduit, a member of Baif’s Academy.*” To Mersenne, 
Henry 111 manifestly was not a frivolous man, not a failure, but the 
monarch whose good will toward the learned had turned Paris into 
Athens. Nostalgically, Mersenne quotes one of the preachers of Hen- 
ry 111, lamenting that ‘sweet singing bird, the passereaw solitaire, 
which will sing as well by day as by night, provided that it can see the 
light ofa candle’ .*8 In the generous appreciation of Mersenne, Amyot’s 
pupil, reviled and abused by Huguenots and Leaguers alike, appears 


33 Yates, p. 311. 

34 Quaestiones in Genesim, Art. 1, quaest. Lv, col. 1479-1510; quoted from R. Leno- 
ble, Mersenne ou la naissance du mécanisme (Paris, 1943), p. 526. 

35 Yates, pp. 287-288 and pp. 325-326. 

36 Lenoble, p. 530. 

37 On Mersenne and Baif, see Lenoble, pp. 519 ff. 

38 Yates, p. 288. 
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exalted, a figura of King David, the god-inspired musician, singer, 
and dancer. 

So Amyot’s teaching was not a failure altogether. Mersenne’s 
dream, the Harmonie universelle, somehow materialized in the actual 
dancing practices at the court of Louis x111 as we can study them now 
in the recently published Apologie de la Danse by F. de Lauze (1623). 
The editor, Joan Wildeblood, was able to use Mersenne’s theory of 
music as a basis for an explanation of some of the dances of the time.*? 
In the constructive period of Louis x111and Richelieu, at a time when 
France was well on her way toward predominance in Europe, the 
courtly setting for their most successful policies provided the candles 
near the light of which the passereau solitaire kept singing sweet music. 
Critics of an Aristotelian orientation, neatly distinguishing between 
aesthetic and social values, will be justified in refusing to see a function- 
al relationship between the aesthetic enjoyment of an operatic ballet 
and the policies possibly shaped by the dancers on the parquet. Such 
critics, nevertheless, would have to concede that the music originated 
when Charles 1x and Henry 111 were Amyot’s pupils, still was a 
source of aesthetic delight for the contemporaries of the Grand Cardi- 
nal. In this Aristotelian sense, Amyot’s ‘teaching’ then was an aesthetic 
success. On the other hand, critics of a Platonizing orientation, with a 
feeling for the ‘oneness’ of the soul-moving arts and the actions of the 
soul, will insist that, to a certain extent, the policies shaped by the 
Grand Cardinal were shaped in the spirit of the musica antiqua: or else, 
would the cardinal not have made short shrift of a music “‘incondu- 
cive’ to his policies? In this Platonizing sense, Amyot’s ‘teaching’ was 
a political success. 

To sum up, an insight into the program of the Académies of Charles 
1x and Henry 111 makes it somewhat easier to define the role of Am- 
yot in these Académies, and to infer some of the tenets of his teaching 
in his capacity as preceptor of the two princes. An evaluation of his 
success as a teacher can be attempted on several levels of abstraction. 
He was quite unsuccessful in one common sense: both his pupils lived 
tragic, dissonant lives. Yet Amyot’s modest influence—parva pars sui 
—seemed to have persisted in such cultural convictions as have been 


39 F. de Lauze, Apologie de la Danse, ed. and trans. by J. Wildeblood (London, 1952) 


(music transcribed by E. M. Torner from Harmonie universelle, by Marin Mersenne, 
1636, pp. 155-161). 
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expressed by Marin Mersenne. Depending on whether or not the 
Platonic tenets of Amyot’s educational program seem acceptable to- 
day, the mode of Amyot’s influence, the nature of his ‘success’, will 
be subject to quite different interpretations. At any rate, Amyot’s case 
seems to contain a medulla of meaning for us, faced as we are with our 
own violent uncertainties as to whether or not literature and the arts 
are socially significant. To solve the dilemma, do we not need a good 
deal more of that ‘purifiée temperature et bien composée et accordée 
constitution de l’ame’: 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


A Three-Man Song in Fulwell’s 
Like Will to Like at the Folger 


by ANDREW J. SABOL 


HE quarto (ca. 1570) of Ulpian Fulwell’s An Enterlude intituled 

Like wil to like quod the Deuel to the Colier at the Folger Shake- 
speare Library in Washington, D. C. (stc 11473.2 bd. with 496s), 
contains on its back leaf (Sig. £2”) in ink in what appears to be a con- 
temporary hand the music of a three-man song arranged for counter- 
tenor, tenor, and bass. The piece is anonymous and has no heading, 
and there are no words with the music. The rest of the quarto is free 
from annotations of any kind. 

The music, whose distribution and range of parts as well as part 
movement point clearly to a concerted vocal piece, is presumably a 
setting for the concluding lyric of the play. Sung by Virtuous Life, 
Honour, and Good Fame, the lyric appears on the preceding signa- 
ture (F2"). The music easily accommodates the words of the first four 
lines of each verse; the remaining two lines require the repetition of 
the second section of the music. 

One other lyric in the same meter in the play text may also be ac- 
commodated to the same music. A lyric of three verses, beginning 
‘Whoso to virtue doth apply’ (Sig. D3¥), it is sung by God’s Promise, 
Honour, and Virtuous Life. It may have been sung to the same setting. 

Both lyrics belong to a well-defined class—the moral, or instruc- 
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tive song of the interlude, which complemented the better-known 
songs of the Vice—in this play the songs of Nichol Newfangle. Several 
examples of this type of didactic lyric may be found not only in other 
Tudor interludes, but also, with music settings, in Thomas Why- 
thorne’s Songes of three, fower and five voyces (1571). ) 

The music in its three-part arrangement is like many of the three- 
man songs appearing in Thomas Ravenscroft’s Deuteromelia (1609), 
in which the part arrangement is generally homophonic. In this piece 
the harmonic texture is of the utmost simplicity; the music does little 
more than alternate between the tonic and dominant chords. The 
question of its contemporaneity is difficult to resolve on stylistic 
grounds primarily because of its slightness, but there is no good rea- 
son to consider it a late setting. Indeed, the composer’s (or arranger’s) 
frequent use of chords with open fifths argues for a date before rather 
than after 1600, and it is quite possibly an item which was used for 
some performance of the play. 

In spite of its occasionally inept part movement, especially in mea- 
sures 6 and 7, the piece provides us with an attractive example of a 
type of unaccompanied, concerted vocal music—the three-man song 
—that was common fare in Tudor interludes. It was a type fully as 
popular in the drama as the ballad tune and the catch. Such an item is 
to be contrasted with the sophisticated settings of songs sung in the 
plays acted by choir-boy companies. These, as the play texts some- 
times indicate, were accompanied by various instruments (very fre- 
quently a quartet of viols), and the vocal parts presuppose highly 
trained singers. 

The music for very few three-man songs is preserved for the drama 
in particular. This tuneful little setting may be added to the pieces we 
now possess for the Coventry Pageant of the Shearmen and Taylors and 
John Rastell’s The Nature of the Four Elements. The music (dated 1591) 
for the former play appears in Thomas Sharp’s A Dissertation on the 
Pageants Performed at Coventry (1825), pp. 115-118; see also J. P. Cutts, 
‘The Second Coventry Carol’, RN, X, 3-8. That for the latter is 
printed in the play quarto, which appeared ca. 1525-26 (see John 
Farmer, The Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1908); it is given in modern nota- 
tion in Gustave Reese’s Music in the Renaissance (1954), p. 878. 

The first verse only of the concluding lyric of six verses appears be- 
low with the music. The spelling has been modernized. In the tran- 
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scription note values are halved; and time signature, barring, and re- 
peat signs are supplied. The notation, imperfect in two places, has re- 
quired some reconstruction; a hole in the leaf eliminates measure 9 of 
the counter-tenor, and the concluding two measures of the bass have 
been left incomplete. Editorial additions in the transcription are 
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In measures 6 and 7 the bad writing in the outer parts is actually in the original. 
In measure 14 the D of the tenor part is a half note (with values halved, a quarter) in 
the original, obviously an error. 


In the source the music is scored on six staves in the following man- 
ner. Staves 1 and 4: the counter-tenor is written in the c clef for the 
first eight measures, and in the c clef (c on the third line) for the re- 
mainder. Staves 2 and 5: the tenor appears throughout in the c clef 
(c on the second line for the first eight measures, and on the fourth 
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line for the remainder). Staves 3 and 6: the bass appears throughout in 
the F clef. The music is reproduced with the permission of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The Second Coventry Carol: A Correction 


M* John P. Cutts is not the first student to notice that the two 
stanzas in The Taylors and Shearemens Pagant which begin ‘As I 
out rode this enderes night’, and ‘Doune from heaven, from heaven 
so hie’, belong to the same piece.! They are printed together, without 
music, as the B variant of No. 79 in my collection of carols, along 
with an explanatory note.” The reader will also find there as No. 79Aa 
the text of the fuller version of the fifteenth-century carol from which 
these stanzas are obviously derived (Bodleian Library, Ms. Eng. poet. 
e. one, f. 6or.) and as No. 79ab the textual variants of the sixteenth- 
century version in Richard Hill’s commonplace book (Balliol Col- 
lege. Oxford, Ms. 354, f. 222r.) Both manuscripts contain large and 
well-known collections of carols, the first apparently coming from 
East Anglia and the second definitely from London. The carol from 
which the shepherds in the play drew their two ‘songs’ was apparently 
of wide circulation and at least a century’s age. It cannot be regarded 
as indicating any special connection of Coventry with The Maydes 
Metamorphosis. The first lines of Mopso’s song, 


Terlitelo, Terlitelo, terlitelee, terlo, 
So merrily this shepheards Boy 
His horne that he can blow, 


may very well be still another ‘metamorphosis’ of the fifteenth-cen- 
tury burden of No. 79a, 
Tyrle, tyrlo, [repeated in No. 79Ab] 
So merylye the shepperdes began to blowe, 
surviving through any number of unrecorded versions and variations 
in popular use. 
Mr. Cutts’s presentation of the music is most welcome. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY Richard L. Greene 
1“The Second Coventry Carol and a Note on The Maydes Metamorphosis’, Renais- 
sance News, x (Spring, 1957), 3-8. 


? Richard Leighton Greene, ed., The Early English Carols (Oxford, 1935), Pp. 50, 
366-367. 
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Reviews 


Marsile Ficin. Commentaire sur le Banquet de Platon. Texte du manu- 
scrit autographe présenté et traduit par Raymond Marcel. Paris: So- 
ciété d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1956 (Les Classiques de ’ Humanis- 
me). 290 pp. 

Ficino’s Commentary on the Symposium is a work of the utmost 
importance. In this Liber de amore, Ficino expounds with a great deal 
of fervor his doctrines of love, here called Socratic love, later to be 
called by him and the world Platonic love. The potency and extraor- 
dinary fortune of the concept in European philosophy and literature 
during the Renaissance and beyond needs no stressing. The de amore 
was available to the Renaissance in numerous Latin editions from 
which Italian and French translations were made and in two editions 
of Ficino’s own Italian version. It was, in fact, so easily available that 
only too often do writers ascribe to Plato what, knowingly or not, 
they have borrowed from one of these editions. The standard text 
quoted has long been that of the Omnia Opera, Basle, 1561, reprinted 
Basle, 1576, and Paris, 1641. It is not of ready access and contains nu- 
merous typographical errors. Readily available and easy to handle 
has been Professor Jayne’s text and translation (Columbia, Missouri, 
1944) which is based on the printed versions only. Rensi’s reprint of 
Ficino’s Italian version also suffers from typographical errors and is 
now out of print. A critical edition, based on an examination of the 
manuscripts, was thus much to be desired, and Raymond Marcel’s 
volume is most welcome. 

It falls into three main parts: an introduction of 130 pages; the Latin 
text with French translation on facing pages; appendices containing 
dedications, a very selective bibliography and other supporting ma- 
terial. It is a soberly handsome production, containing five reproduc- 
tions, one an illuminated initial containing Ficino’s portrait, the others 
photographs of the autograph manuscript, Vaticanus latinus 7.705, 
which illustrate the principal features of the development of the text. 

The Liber de amore has posed crucial problems in Ficinian scholar- 
ship. Della Torre, in his Storia dell’ Accademia Platonica di Firenze 
(1902) took up and reinforced with new arguments the statement of 
Ficino’s biographer Corsi (1506) to the effect that Ficino had traversed 
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a decade of paganism, had then been converted to Christianity and 
that in the course of these years, he had composed two versions of the 
de amore at dates which could not be fixed with precision. M. Marcel 
takes up the problem at this point and not, as one would perhaps have 
expected, where Professor Kristeller left it (‘Per la biografia di Marsilio 
Ficino’, in Civilta moderna, x (1938), 237 ff). The examination of all 
nineteen surviving manuscripts and their dedications confirms amply 
the belief that Ficino made only one Commentary on the Symposium. — 
M. Marcel’s fresh consideration shows that it was composed between _ 
November 1468 and July 1469. He further demolishes the case for a 
pagan Ficino by showing by conclusive quotation that Corsi’s phrase 
‘Ex pagano miles Christi factus’ refers to Ficino’s taking Holy Orders 
in 1473. 

A second and third section of the Introduction supplies a long and 
careful analysis of the Commentary, showing how, and by the utili- 
zation of what sources (other Platonic dialogues, Plotinus, the Pseu- 
do-Denis), Ficino has transformed the nature and spirit of the Sym- 
posium, renewing an age-old problem. In a fourth section, M. Marcel 
endeavors to give in fifteen pages a detailed history of the influence of 
the de amore in Italy and France. The reader may feel that his enthusi- 
asm has led him to minimize other sources and currents of the discus- 
sion of love in Renaissance texts and to wish that space had allowed 
more carefully-shaded judgments of works quoted. The weight of 
detail adduced at least supports his contention of the importance of 
Renaissance speculation on love. 

The most important part of the book is the text itself. It was Fici- 
no’s regular practice not to allow his manuscripts to be copied until 
he was fully satisfied with his original. M. Marcel has rightly taken 
this original, which was written and revised by Ficino himself, and pre- 
sented it, along with a selection of the most important variants from 
the remaining manuscripts. He also indicates in his apparatus the ma- 
jor divergences between the Latin and Ficino’s Italian translation. The 
French translation which M. Marcel offers has no pretensions to liter- 
ary grace and the translation has, perhaps inevitably, sacrificed the 
peculiarly Ficinian overtones of the original to a close and accurate 
rendering. Scholars will, in general, approve his decision to offer this 
modern French translation rather than to reprint the more difficult if 
more colorful sixteenth-century text of Simon Sylvius. As far as one 
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can judge, the Latin text is singularly free of errors. This is true of the 
translation also, but unhappily not of the introduction and the quota- 
tions of the Italian which are marred by numerous minor errors. On 
the other hand, one appreciates particularly the ease with which text 
and translation may be consulted and compared. For this and more 
generally for having presented them with an essential tool, Ficino 
scholars will be grateful to M. Marcel. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY James B. Wadsworth 


R. M. Wiles. Serial Publication in England before 1750. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. xv + 391 pp. $9.50. 

While the practical world of the late seventeenth- and early eigh- 
teenth-century printers and booksellers is not totally terra incognita, it 
is still sufficiently uncharted so that we must be grateful indeed to 
those who venture into the wilderness and somewhat in awe of those 
who survive to write of what they have found. Serial Publication is, to 
a marked degree, a noteworthy, pioneering work. Prof. Wiles’ chief 
interest lies in the area of number-books (i-e., those published in fasci- 
cules), and his chapters (111-v11) on them, on their production, pro- 
motion, and distribution, as well as their legal and financial aspects (in 
a chapter aptly entitled “The Law and the Profits’), are excellent de- 
scriptions replete with invaluable factual information. 

Yet, there is no denying that the book as a whole seems very un- 
even. Like one returned from the hinterlands, Prof. Wiles seems at 
first very uncertain of his audience and overly apologetic for his sub- 
ject. As a consequence, one finds the most obvious (p. 3: ‘Fold the 
sheet once and you have four folio pages; fold it twice and you have 
eight quarto pages . . . It takes 150 sheets to make a folio volume of 
600 pages. Half that number will do for a quarto volume of 600 pages, 
since . . .’) set down with the more abstruse. In the opening chapters, 
and particularly in dealing with the newspapers, interpretation, defi- 
nition, and direction are very much needed, though one has the im- 
pression that everything that has been noted is being recounted. We 
should have been fortunate indeed had Prof. Wiles been as complete 
in his listing of serialized works as he has been with the books issued 
in fascicules, but the former he considers as only ‘a useful exercise in 
the detailed bibliography of the eighteenth century’, ‘an index to the 
current tastes in reading at the lower levels of society two centuries 
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ago’; and, unfortunately, we are only told that ‘a few further exam- 
ples are enough . . . to show what varied works were used to give a 
touch of culture to the front page of many a cheap London newspa- 
per of the time.’ 

Certain moral judgments seem to color the presentation of the ma- 
terial. Thus (p. 31), ‘It is probable that in some of the cheapest news- 
papers [those using unstamped paper] . . . the instalments were used 
mainly to fill space. .. . But in many papers the serialized matter reg- 
ularly occupied the whole front page . . . of a four page journal print- 
ed on stamped paper, and it is hard to escape the conclusion that the — 
piece “‘to be continued” was regarded as a special feature...’ Or 
again (pp. 65-67), Thomas Read, ‘who managed to keep his supple- 
ment going for seventy numbers, perhaps because his appeal had been 
to more “polite” people’, has the approval of Prof. Wiles for his ‘al- 
luringly entitled A Collection of State Trials. . .’; but when we come to 
‘Read’s most pathetic rival’, William Rayner, for no apparent rea- 
son (it certainly can not be because he was in jail or because he was 
unsuccessful) we are “descending to the lowest depths of sordid litera- 
ture’, though the material is hardly different. (See, too, e.g., pp. 77, 
78, 208; but with the last cf. p. 252.) Finally, almost inevitably, Dr. 
Johnson’s spirit is evoked to pass judgment and add respectability 
(pp. 13, 242-244, 258), in the end, to an Imaginary Exhibition of 
number-books that are gathered, helter-skelter, into the final chapter. 

In some instances, fuller use might have been made of the rich fac- 
tual information offered. Thus, when discussing serialization (p. 40), 
we read that “sometimes, as has already been pointed out, the proprie- 
tors had the temerity to reprint a book just off the press’. Yet, “‘some- 
times’ seems rather mild, for there are at least a dozen examples be- 
tween pp. 30-52, besides the two which are cited at this point. Again, 
on p. 181, the statement is made that when Strahan reduced his charges 
per sheet from £2. tos. to £2. 7s. and finally to £2. 5s. for Davidson’s 
Virgil, that these charges “presumably do not include the cost of pa- 
per’. Yet Strahan had previously printed Davidson’s Horace for { 1. 6s. 
per sheet (p. 180). Now, working just with the figures on these two 
pages, we find that paper cost about 12s./ream, so that the previous 
charge of fr. 6s. plus 24s. for two reams of paper would come to the 
original charge of £2. 10s. per sheet. This is confirmed in part by 
Strahan’s charges (p. 180) to D. Soyer for Blainville’s Travels, where 
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again the cost for printing and paper comes to about £2. tos. per 
sheet. Or again, to say that the only difference between buying (to 
use the example on p. 8) Chamber’s Cyclopaedia ‘in volumes ready 
bound’ or ‘three sheets at a time was that the latter arrangement en- 
abled the customer to acquire the two folio volumes by paying six- 
pence a week instead of four guineas in a lump sum’, seems an over- 
simplification that does not take into account the publisher’s increased 
profit from not having to bind books issued in series or in numbers. 

Certain points seem somewhat confusing. We are told on p. 45 that 
‘Each number of All-Alive and Merry consists of a single half-sheet of 
unstamped paper, the first column defiantly headed “Necessity has no 
Law” ’; and again on p. 50: ‘ “Necessity has no Law”, A. Merryman 
impudently declared; “Necessity is the Mother of Invention”, feebly 
echoed the similarly anonymous “A. Freeman” when he produced 
his rival half-sheet, the London Evening Advertiser . . .’ Yet immediate- 
ly opposite this last quotation is a collotype plate of All-Alive and Merry 
which, with feeble impudence, is headed: “NECEssiTy is the Mother 
of Invention.’ 

Considering the price of this book, it is odd that so much space 
should be wasted. Whole lines are given (cf. pp. 83, 91, 95, 118, 148, 
150, 223, 224 et passim) to lists of the names of booksellers (at times 
with first names, at times with initials) who handled an item, though 
these are frequently found in Appendix B (a marvellously convenient 
short-title catalogue of books published in fascicules) and, in any 
event, could be relegated to footnotes (as on p. 151). Long excerpts 
are given in text-case type (e.g., pp. 17-18, 128, 208-209, 210-212, 
239-242) that waste space also by essaying the lay-out of the original. 
On pp. xiii-xv and again on p. 268, Old Style-New Style and double 
dating are lengthily explained, with the promise of silent adjustment 
(but cf. pp. 17, 19, 163, 268, 295). As well, the list of “booksellers, 
printers, and others’ who had to do with number-books (Appendix 
C, pp. 357-366) might have been useful had Plomer been consulted. 
Only the 1726-75 volume is listed in the bibliography but, using this 
and the 1668-1725 volumes alone, one finds that of Prof. Wiles’ 283 
entries, between 65 and 74 do not appear in Plomer (though many of 
these are among the ‘and others’), while at least 55 entries could have 
been identified by consulting Plomer. There are apparently typo- 
graphical or printer’s mistakes on pp. 19, 177, 185, 196, 214, 358, 363; 
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and the articles cited on p. 135 and p. 141 might well have appeared in 
the bibliography, though it is admittedly selective. 

Yet, whatever objections one might have to the unevenness of pre- 
sentation, the central portion on number-books and the wealth of 
factual material throughout the entire work will make Prof. Wiles’ 
pioneering efforts a point of reference for many years to come. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Howard H. Schless 


Frank L. Harrison, ed. The Eton Choirbook: I. Musica Britannica, 
Vol. x. London: Stainer and Bell, for Royal Musical Association, 
1956. XXV11+ 149 pp. 63s. 

In the spring of 1951 RNcarried a short notice that Frank L. Harrison 
was engaged ina ‘study of the Eton College Choirbook, ca. 1500, of the 
Eton College Library’. The transcription of the Ms has now been 
completed and the first instalment published, with two more to ap- 
pear later. When the late Manfred Bukofzer reviewed the first vol- 
ume of Musica Britannica in these pages, he stated that English musi- 
cology was now fulfilling an obligation of long standing. The pres- 
ent, tenth, volume in this notable series once more achieves a signifi- 
cant addition to our knowledge of the music of the English Renais- 
sance. 

In fact, the music here made available goes a long way toward clos- 
ing the chronological gap between the early fifteenth century (pub- 
lished earlier in Musica Britannica, Vol. v111) and the sixteenth century 
(as recorded in the ten volumes of Tudor Church Music). From the 
pages of the Eton Choirbook there emerges English music which 
forms an important link between Dunstable and Taverner. 

The excellency, and European leadership, of English music in the 
age of Dunstable is well established today; it was recognized in the 
fifteenth century as well when Tinctoris, the Flemish theoretician, 
spoke of the distinctive features of Renaissance music, which was so 
wonderful an improvement over previous styles ‘quod ars nova esse 
videatur, cuius, ut ita dicam, novae artis fons et origo apud Anglicos, quorum 
caput Dunstaple’. Tinctoris goes on to complain that in the second half 
of the fifteenth century the Flemish, i.e., Burgundian-Netherlandish 
composers, were the leaders and innovators of new forms of musical 
expression, whereas the English continued to write in their florid, 
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conservative style.1 Certainly, at this time, ca. 1475, Ockeghem was 
the leading European composer, and at the time the Eton book was 
compiled, ca. 1500, his place had been taken by Josquin. But the fact 
that the Franco-Flemish school made a profound impression on both 
their contemporaries and on their successors does not indicate an ar- 
tistic inferiority on the part of composers pursuing a different style. 
Keeping in mind the later flowering of English music under Blithe- 
man and Tallis and their pupils Bull and Byrd, we are bound to rec- 
ognize the distinctive characteristics of the music in the Eton book 
and, far from deploring their insular peculiarities, we delight in them. 

Of the forty-three compositions preserved in the Eton Book the 
present volume has fourteen transcriptions, all of them polyphonic 
antiphons in praise of the Virgin Mary. In his introduction Mr. Har- 
rison ably establishes the importance of Marian antiphons, canticle 
and masses for the development of English liturgy up to the time of 
the Reformation. Six of these fourteen pieces are settings of the ‘Salve 
Regina’. The general popularity in England at this time of the ‘Salve 
Regina’ is borne out in a note concerning Oxford where poor schol- 
ars obtained licenses under the chancellor’s seal allowing them ‘to beg 
with scrip and wallet, singing Salve Regina at rich men’s doors’. The 
Eton statutes, moreover, stipulated that ‘every day . . . in the evening 

. . all sixteen choristers . . . shall . . . sing before the image of the 
Blessed Virgin in the time of Lent the antiphon Salve Regina . . .; out- 
side of Lent . . . some other antiphon of the Blessed Virgin . . .’ The 
“Salve Reginas’ by Cornysh and Browne are particularly impressive. 
That of Cornysh seems to have been very popular, for it is to be 
found in several other Mss (among them the “Carver Book’ in 
Edinburgh). As one listens to it one is struck by the composer’s de- 
light in the manipulation of sound, the varied effects of alternating 
upper and lower voices before all the parts are joined in a together- 
ness which is poignantly beautiful. William Cornysh was also the 
composer of a popular secular song, ‘Hey Robyn, jolly robyn’ which 
appears in B.M.Add.ms. 31392, an important source of secular court 
polyphony, to appear in a forthcoming volume of Musica Britannica, 
edited by John Stevens. (‘Jolly Robyn’ appears among the poems of 
Thomas Wyatt and is sung by Feste in Twelfth Night.) His seems to 


1 Cf. E. Walker, History of Music in England, 3d ed. (Oxford University Press, 1952), 
pp. 19 f.; also the forthcoming New Oxford History of Music, vol. m1, chap. Ix. 
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have been a rich and varied life, for in his later days he accompanied 
Henry vit to the Field of the Cloth of Gold and, on the occasion of 
the visit of Emperor Charles v to the English Court in 1522, Cornysh 
was the chief organizer of the pageants in celebration of that event. 

If Cornysh makes his effects by expressiveness, John Browne com- 
mands attention by his dramatic force. He emerges altogether from 
the Eton book as one of England’s leading composers between the 
time of Dunstable and Taverner. His ‘O Maria salvatoris Mater’ for 
eight voices is the opening antiphon in the Choirbook, no doubt sig- 
nifying by this position the high esteem which Browne enjoyed in 
the eyes of the compiler. In this first volume he is also represented by 
a ‘Salve Regina’ for five parts and four other antiphons for six parts. 
The ‘Salve Regina’ is written in a more consistently florid style than 
that of Cornysh. Unlike Cornysh, who begins lyrically (scoring for 
two parts only), Browne uses the full complement of five parts for a 
dramatic entrance on the word ‘Salve’, and he rounds off his form by 
a melismatic contrapuntal texture, again on the word ‘Salve’ at the 
end. This final, five-part, ‘Salve’ is particularly effective, following 
the three-part setting, which precedes it, of the words *. . . crucifixo, 
vulnerato, et pro nobis flagellato, spinis puncto, felle potato’. 

A word should be said about the manuscript itself, its beautiful il- 
lumination and general execution, of which four pages of black and 
white facsimiles in the present volume give evidence. It is 234 by 17 
inches, each five-line staff about three-quarter inches high. This size 
would permit a complement of sixteen to twenty performers to see 
well enough to sing from the book. And, indeed, the compositions 
for five and six parts contained in this volume make evident the de- 
light of the composers not only in their ability to write for a larger 
number of parts than their predecessors but also to have available 
three or four singers for each part, that is, a truly choral sound that 
could be used as a contrast to the solo passages. Harrison suggests that 
those passages which have the text written in red in the manuscript be 
sung by a semi-chorus, with one or two singers to a part. His ‘Sugges- 
tions for Performance’ are sound and practical, and his exclusive use 
of modern treble and bass clefs should greatly facilitate a speedy res- 
urrection of this old English treasure. Those who, in company with 
the present reviewer, have listened to some of this music over the 
Third Programme of the B.B.C., or, on the occasion of the 1955 Con- 
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gress of the International Society for Musicology, can testify to its 
moving eloquence. The editorial committee of Musica Britannica and 
F. L. Harrison, the editor of the Eton Choirbook, are to be congratu- 
lated on the service they have performed. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY Frederick W. Sternfeld 


Marcel Gouron. Matricule de ’ Université de médecine de Montpellier 
(1503-1599). Genéve: Droz, 1957. 271 pp. 40 fs. 

This volume, No. 25 in the Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, is 
an invaluable addition to the growing number of printed sources 
which are making the study of Renaissance education less difficult. 

Even with this work the printed sources for the study of the devel- 
opment of university medical education are scarce. A few collections 
of charters, legal cases, lists of professors and texts, and matriculation 
registers, along with various literary works, make up the main sources 
of information. For Montpellier the standard work has been the Car- 
tulaire de Université de Montpellier, published in 1890. This can now 
be supplemented by the publication under review. Gouron has print- 
ed the matriculation lists from two registers in the university archives 
supplemented by material on two other registers which include 
names not listed on the regular matriculation rolls. 

These matriculation lists can give us some clues as to the answers 
for many questions dealing with medical education. For example: 
How many students actually attended a medical university: How 
long did they stay there: Where did they come from? Whom did 
they study under? What did they do when they completed their 
schooling? Complete answers to many of these questions are next to 
impossible and partial answers can only be found by a long and pa- 
tient examination of the various registers of European schools. But 
the Montpellier lists are a start. From these lists we get a total of 3340 
names plus several hundred others from the additional registers. All 
told the author estimates that some 4000 or more students attended 
the medical school during the ninety-six year period, or an average of 
more than forty a year. Whether all of these graduated is doubtful 
but the number does give a good indication as to the size of one of the 
better medical schools. Included also are the names of over sixty pro- 
fessors who were chosen as patres or instructors by the students, prob- 
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ably from the regent masters. This number plus the non-regent mas- 
ters indicates a fair-sized faculty also. 

Montpellier, according to the registers, attracted students from all 
over Europe, the greatest concentration coming from France and the 
Empire. Gouron includes whenever possible information about the 
student, the degree he obtained, and any additional information he 
can find. He does not claim to have done this job as thoroughly as 
possible but what he has done will provide an invaluable guide for 
further investigation. 

The volume is complete with a bibliography, and alphabetical in- 
dexes of the patres, the students, and the dioceses and places of origin 
of the students. This last index can be criticized for its failure to list the 
variant spellings of the cities alphabetically. For example, Besangon is 
spelled in the text in various ways including Bisentinensis, Bisunti- 
nensis, Bessunti, and Vesuntinensis, but the only alphabetical listing is 
under Besangon with the variant spellings listed in parenthesis after it. 
This makes it difficult to identify a particular student. It would also 
have been helpful, at least to this reader, if the author had included a 
little additional information about the masters as he does in the case of 
masters who were former students at Montpellier. This last, how- 
ever, might well have been outside of the scope of the project. 

M. Gouron should be complimented on his energy and his product 
in making more widely available basic documents for the study of 
Renaissance medical education. 

YOUNGSTOWN UNIVERSITY, Vern L. Bullough 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Robert M. Kingdon. Geneva and the Coming of the Wars of Religion in 
ne 1555-1563. Geneve: Librairie E. Droz, 1956. Preface + 161 pp. 
22 tse 

This carefully wrought piece of scholarly writing fills a real need in 
sixteenth-century studies. The reader of many books in the field finds 
a gap when it comes to the specific relationship of Calvin and the 
Geneva pastors to the causes and the advent of the first War of Re- 
ligion in France, 1562. That Geneva trained the bulk of the French 
Protestant clergy is familiar knowledge; the goings and comings of a 
prominent figure like Beza we know; but we have lacked the close 
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kind of study which Professor Kingdon (now at the University of 
Towa) has given us of the whole movement. 

The Registers of the Geneva Company of Pastors list eighty-cight 
‘missionaries’ formally sent to France between 1555 and 1562. King- 
don has done profound archival study on all these men and given us 
his results in exhaustively documented and well-written work. One 
could scarcely begin to challenge the documentation without a very 
good pair of eyes and a year in Geneva, and if there are blurs and 
blanks in the archives, the reader has no reason to doubt the deduc- 
tions the author has made from his broad assemblage of evidence. 

In brief, Geneva and Calvin had a great deal to do with the first 
War of Religion in France. The author prefaces his Preface with Cal- 
vin’s command to the churches of France: ‘Give me some wood and 
Pll send you some arrows.’ If social station and intellectual strength 
and moral courage are considered, it was very fine-grained wood the 
churches sent him. Very few were ex-monks or ex-priests. Several 
were aristocrats who were excellently fitted to obey Calvin’s orders 
to win the French nobility to the Protestant cause. Social standing or 
class station seems to have been of immense importance in the Hu- 
guenot development. And of course the wars themselves resolved 
themselves largely into the struggle of the Court and the Catholic 
Guises against most of the rest of the French nobility. Geneva’s cam- 
paign to win the high-born was successful, for what that was worth. 

As to the Geneva Churchmen’s complicity in the whole violent 
business, the evidence does not allow a simple verdict. Calvin and his 
colleagues were decidedly not pacifists, and the placement of their 
sympathies is not questioned. But they tried hard to put on a neutral 
front before French authority, while secretly laboring in every prac- 
tical way for the success of the Huguenot cause. The momentous con- 
spiracy of Amboise was not approved by Calvin, particularly because 
he doubted the possibility of its success. If we may dare to mention a 
contemporary near-parallel, our U. S. attitude to the Hungarian re- 
volt of 1956: we wanted it to succeed, but... 

The book is colorful with the secret journeys, the secret orders, the 
anonymity and disguises, the clack-clack of the propaganda presses, 
the whispers of conspirators. One looks profoundly into the life of 
Geneva for a few years big with the threat of danger and tragedy. 
The stakes were high, and victory seemed within reach ‘during the 
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banner-year 1561, which saw success crowning all phases of the Re- 
form efforts in France, the Germanies, and England.’ 

Many Renaissance students will enjoy Professor Kingdon’s en- 
gagement with the printing trade in Geneva in this period. 
ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL John W. Brush 


Mario Nizolio. De Veris Principiis et Vera Ratione Philosophandi contra 
Pseudophilosophos Libri IV. A cura di Quirinus Breen. 2 vols. Edizione 
Nazionale dei Classici del Pensiero Italiano, Serie 1, 3-4. Roma: Fra- 
telli Bocca Editori, 1956. lxxiv +216 + [2] pp., and 232 + [2] pp. 

Mario Nizolio (Nizzoli, Nizolius; 1488-1567) is a type of person 
all too seldom attended to in Renaissance studies, an Ockhamist Cic- 
eronian. In him a crusading and discriminating Ciceronianism goes 
hand in hand with a vigorous defense of the Terminist positions 
which reflect the great advances of medieval over purely Aristotelian 
logic and which, as Professor Breen explains in his excellent Introduc- 
tion, are cardinal in other works of Nizolius as well as in the work 
edited here. 

The complete Latin text of Nizolius’ De Veris Principiis et Vera Ra- 
tione Philosophandi contra Pseudophilosophos Libri IV, first published in 
1§53, is here presented in a critical edition, the first since that brought 
out by Leibniz in 1670, with a valuable Introduction which treats not 
only the De Veris Principiis but also the four works of Nizolius which 
precede this: Observationes in M. T. Ciceronem (1535), a Latin lexicon 
based exclusively on Cicero which is the other major work of Nizo- 
lius besides the De Veris Principiis; the Epistola ad Majoragium (1546); 
the Antapologia . . . contra M. Antonium Majoragium (1547 or 1548); 
and the Defensiones . . . contra Disquisitiones Caelii Calcagnini (1548). 
The text is presented in highly legible type and format, and the minor 
inconveniences which the reader encounters seem due chiefly to a 
need for editorial economy and to the complications arising when an 
edition done by a scholar habitually living in one country (Professor 
Breen is at the University of Oregon) is published in another. Thus 
the page references in the notes to the Introduction refer to the pages 
of the 1553 edition (to adjust the references to the present text the 
reader must consult a Concordance at the end of the present Volume 
11, where, moreover, some few references are missed), and the ab- 
sence of running heads makes it a little difficult to move from one 
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part of the book to another. But we are grateful to the American edi- 
tor and the Italian publishers for this highly important volume, pre- 
sented in a quite usable form. 

Perhaps the most fascinating thing about this Italian of the cinque- 
cento is the way in which he highlights the direct influence of speci- 
fically medieval scholastic habits of mind upon the formation of the 
humanist outlook. In two books scheduled for publication this au- 
tumn, I have tried to point out circumstantially the influence of the 
outlook encouraged by the quantification developed through medie- 
val Terminism upon the humanist topical logics which rebelled against 
this Terminism and particularly upon Peter Ramus. But Ramus’ 
connection with the Terminists, if quite real and recognizable and in 
the long run more consequential than Nizolius’, is nevertheless much 
more occluded. Thus Nizolius’ case is a capital one. 

The possible interaction between Nizolius’ and Ramus’ writings, 
which, so far as I have been able to ascertain, appears nowhere on the 
surface in either author, perhaps warrants exploration. However, if 
there is no interaction, as there very likely is not, the situation is even 
more interesting than if there is. For Nizolius parallels Ramus not 
only in his ambition to unite philosophy and eloquence, in the deni- 
gration of Aristotle and the scholastics, in making an issue of the un- 
certainty about the canon of Aristotle’s works and hence about Aris- 
totle’s real style, in a special antipathy for Aristotle’s use of letter sym- 
bols in the syllogism (actually one of Aristotle’s greatest inventions, 
since it was the invention of logical variables, but an invention which 
neither Aristotle nor others until the time of Frege had the insight to 
exploit), and in other more or less standard humanist attitudes, but 
also most particularly in his feverish insistence that ‘man’ is a genus of 
which individual men are species. 

This last insistence marks a sensitivity to logical quantification which 
in both Nizolius and Ramus comes close to a frenzy. Neither author 
has the competence in supposition theory or other forms of quantifi- 
cation which a real Terminist or other logician familiar with Peter of 
Spain (or with Whitehead or Carnap or Quine today) would have. 
Both Nizolius’ and Ramus’ over-excitement appears as that of the 
amateur who has stumbled on something new to him which he is 
sure no one else has thought of. 

Of a piece with the attitude toward genus and species, because 
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grounded in the same logical quantification, is Nizolius’ insistence 
that in the assertion ‘Man is a rational animal’, the term ‘man’ is not a 
universal but merely a figurative term, in the sense that it is only a fig- 
ure of speech, since the assertion really means that men (taken head 
for head—this man and this man and this man, etc.) are individually 
rational animals. From this it follows that all so-called universals are 
‘merely’ figures of speech. (Here the cognitive field is cleared of uni- 
versals only by being populated with a new race of entities still more 
difficult to explain.) Peter of Spain, whom Professor Breen does not 
discuss but who long before Nizolius had gone into all this with far 
greater elaboration than the Italian Ciceronian, would describe the 
situation by stating exactly how the term man ‘supposes’ (supponit), 
saying that it ‘supposes’ personaliter, confuse, mobiliter, et distributive— 
see his Summulae logicales, Tract. v1. ‘De Suppositionibus’, 6.08 and 
6.11, ed. Bochenski (1947), pp. 59-60. Nizolius sees his view as con- 
nected not with Peter of Spain but with ‘a certain Ockham’—which, 
however, comes to the same thing, for the doctrine is thus connected 
directly with the scholastic Terminists (or Nominalists, to use what is 
always a rather misleading term), who in turn connect with Peter of 
Spain. ; 

Nizolius feels this sort of approach to universals as essential to his 
Ciceronian grammatical approach to language and as connected with 
his division of the correct classical ‘circle’ of all the sciences or disci- 
plines (circulus doctrinarum omnium, sive encyclopaedia) and with his no- 
tion of what true philosophizing is. This division of the disciplines— 
with philosophy or wisdom (subdivided into natural philosophy and 
political philosophy) as one part of the ‘circle’, and logic or oratory or 
thetoric or eloquence (all synonymous for Nizolius) as the other— 
differs from Ramus’ division quite radically. But whatever the end 
result, the compulsions operating in the psyche of a cinquecento Ci- 
ceronian humanist, and indeed the very compulsions which fix his 
attitude toward language and philosophy, are in Nizolius’ case linked 
by the humanist himself, innocently enough but quite explicitly, with 
the quantified logic of the Middle Ages which certainly Cicero had 
never quite known. This is a welcome edition of a work important 
for our understanding of the Renaissance mind. 

SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY Walter J. Ong, sj. 
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Herbert Butterfield. The Statecraft of Machiavelli. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1956. 167 p. $2.00. 

The American edition of this study on Machiavelli is—with the ex- 
ception of one paragraph which is added at the end of the introduc- 
tion—an exact reproduction of the book which appeared in England 
in 1940. As reviewers then pointed out, the most interesting part of 
the work is its final section, which deals with Machiavelli’s influence 
on Bolingbroke, rather than the analysis of the thought of Machia- 
velli whom Mr. Butterfield is inclined to sce chiefly as ‘a teacher of 
artifice, holding in his hand a bag of tricks’. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE Felix Gilbert 


A. H. Chaubard, ed. Le Miracle de Laon en Lannoys, represente au vif et 
escript en Latin Francoys Italien Espaignol et Allemant (A Cambray, Chees 
Pierre Lombard, 1566). Lyons: Sauvegarde Historique, 1955. 

The exorcism of a multitude of devils from the body of a young 
girl with the aid of the Sacred Host attracted thousands of partisan 
spectators to Laon in 1566 and was later described by Florimond de 
Raemond, Jean Bodin, and others. The multilingual Miracle de Laon, 
long lost and now presented in facsimile, was designed to speed the 
news of this sensational proof of Catholic truth throughout Europe. 
In an erudite introduction, Mme. Chaubard reveals the author of the 
anonymous Miracle as Jean Boulaese, Hebraist and stern Catholic re- 
former, soon to become head of the Congregation of Montaigu. As 
Mme. Chaubard suggests, Boulaese’s pamphlet is as much a part of 
the controversy over the Real Presence as are the theoretical works of 
Beza, Pierre Viret, and the Jesuit Auger that appeared at the same 
time. It would have been interesting if the editor had discussed other 
propagandist miracles of sixteenth-century France. For instance, one 
was staged as early as 1527 at Lyons, explicitly designed to refute ‘the 
damnable assertion of the false Lutheran heretics’. 

BRONXVILLE, N. Y. Natalie Zemon Davis 


TWO RARITIES FROM THE JAMES FORD BELL COLLECTION 
Copy of a Letter of the King of Portugal Sent to the King of Castile Con- 
cerning the Voyage and Success of India. Translated by Sergio J. Pacifici 
[from the Copia de vna littera del Re de Portagallo, a newsletter, Rome, 
1505]. University of Minnesota Press, 1955. [iv] +24 pp. 
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From Lisbon to Calicut. Translated by Alvin E. Prottengeier [from Den 
rechté weg ausz zu faren von Liszbona gen Kallakuth, a newsletter, Nur- 
emberg, 1505]. University of Minnesota Press, 1956. 40 pp. $5. 

These two items of travel literature are for the first time translated 
into English; the second work includes a facsimile of the original, and 
is equipped with notes. Introductions by Mr. John Parker, curator of 
the collection, identify the content and the printers of these accounts 


of the Portuguese voyages following Da Gama. 
George B. Parks 


Machiavelli, Niccold. La Mandragola. Introduzione di Piero Gobetti. 
Note per la regia di Luciano Lucignani e Marcello Pagliero. Bologna, 
Licino Cappelli Editore, 1954. (Teatro di tutto il mondo, No. 6). 
185 pp., 11 illus. 

Reproducing notes taken by the stage assistant during rehearsals 
for a production of Mandragola given in Rome in 1953, the present 
edition is of special interest to the professional stage director and the 
drama student. Line by line interpretations and general orientation 
can be followed and checked. Of greater interest to the scholar is the 
reopening of the question of Machiavelli’s object and intentions in 
writing the play. Quotations from De Sanctis, Apollonio, and Sapeg- 
no, as well as other references have been chosen to support Lucigna- 
ni’s ‘realistic’ interpretation. The word ‘realism’ is to be understood 
in this case ina political rather than a literary sense. The director’s parti- 
ality to Marxist ideology and terminology colors his commentary, 
thus striking a somewhat novel note in the criticism of this comedy. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Olga Ragusa 


Aleardo Sacchetto. II Pellegrino Viandante. Itinerari italiani ed europei 
di Francesco Petrarca. Firenze: Le Monnier, n.d. 225 pp., illustrations, 
maps. 2,500 l. 

Companion volume to the author’s Con Dante attraverso le terre 
d'Italia (Firenze: Vallecchi, 1954), this richly illustrated and typo- 
graphically impeccable recreation of Petrarch’s wanderings traces the 
poet’s movements from one end of Europe to the other and pauses 
with him in his favorite sojourns: Valchiusa, Roma, Napoli, Arqua. 
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Brief factual notes are supplied by the author, but Petrarch’s own 
words, quoted from the Lettere edition of Giuseppe Fracassetti (1863 
and 1869) and from the Ricciardi Prose edition (1955), are the real 
commentary. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Olga Ragusa 


B.L. Ullman. Studies in the Italian Renaissance. Storia e Letteratura no. 
51. Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1955. 393 pp., 10 figs. 

Few collections of articles produced by a philologist and historian 
at various moments of a long period of devoted working in a special 
field make such pleasant reading and reveal so much of the character 
of a true scholar as Professor Ullman’s Studies in the Italian Renaissance. 
He has here assembled twenty of his reports on results of his research 
which evidence his sober method and unbiased handling of sources 
and also show that he is beyond being carried away by wishful think- 
ing. 

The articles which according to his own judgment needed to be 
brought up to date are revised and partly rewritten on account of the 
appearance of new documents or a new approach. Moreover, sever- 
al more recently written essays on various topics are added. 

In quite a number of these chapters the presentation of deductions 
proceeds step by step to surprisingly convincing solutions, and one 
realizes with a certain amusement that philological research can bear 
much resemblance to the sleuthing of a good detective. As an exam- 
ple one may cite the chapter on Petrarch’s “De Vita Solitaria’. Seem- 
ingly insignificant details of foliation of the leaves contained in a Vati- 
can manuscript, which correspond to the foliation of a codex in Flor- 
ence, furnish at the end an irrefutable proof that the two manuscripts 
really were parts of one miscellaneous volume, as was already suspect- 
ed before. Then an old catalogue description of the books in the Li- 
brary of San Marco in Florence allows him to identify even the titles 
of the portions that were lost when the volume was split. 

The two introductory chapters, ‘Renaissance, the word and the 
underlying concept’, and ‘Some aspects of the origin of Italian Hu- 
manism’, contain some of the most sober remarks on the much dis- 
cussed—perhaps nowadays even too much discussed—problem of 
how far the concept of a rebirth of the human mind can be reasonably 
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traced in the literature of the earlier phase of the period we are accus- 
tomed to call the Renaissance, and how much the writers of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries were convinced that a revival of the 
classic era of ancient Rome had started with the golden age of Italian 
poetry and prose. Many readers will be glad to find that Professor 
Ullman severely criticizes ‘the folly of setting up the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance as opponents’, a notion overemphasized by nine- 
teenth-century historians which is still influencing some contempor- 
ary authors. 

The brilliant essay on the Catullus quotations in Hieremias de Mon- 
tagnone’s ‘Compendium moralium notabilium’ was published almost 
fifty years ago and has remained a classical model for penetrating phi- 
lological work ever since. The Paduan author happened to be the first 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the Catullan corpus about the 
year 1300, when a copy of it turned up in the great Roman poet’s 
home town, Verona, after centuries ofalmost total oblivion. Sagacious- 
ly examining Montagnone’s manner of indicating the places where 
he found the passages he quotes from his Catullus, Professor Ullman 
proves that this codex was a copy of the famous ‘lost’ Veronese codex, 
and that the codex in the Bodleian Library in Oxford is the most 
trustworthy descendant of the Veronensis, which is the archetype of 
all Catullus copies surviving into our times. 

In three articles Professor Ullman offers valuable contributions to 
our knowledge and appreciation of Petrarch. Besides the chapter on 
the ‘Vita Solitaria’ mentioned above, they are ‘Petrarch’s Favorite 
Books’ and ‘Petrarch’s Acquaintance with Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius’. Of similar significance for the student of humanism are the 
chapters concerning Coluccio Salutati (about whom much will also 
be found in the first-mentioned Petrarch article). Their titles are ‘Ob- 
servations on Novati’s Edition of Salutati’s Letters’, “Chrysoloras’ 
Two Letters to Coluccio Salutati’, and ‘Additions to Salutati’s Letters 
from the Turin Manuscript and Correspondence with Bernardo 
Moglio’. 

The article on “Leonardo Bruni and Humanistic Historiography’ 
will convince many scholars that Bruni—and nota few other historiog- 
raphers of his period—should be regarded as genuine precursors of 
modern historians and no longer be branded as uncritical and unre- 
liable rhetoricians. They do not deserve the severe criticism of their 
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methods, which still persists under the influence of nineteenth-cen- 
tury critics. 

There are some very informative articles in which paleographical 
(and graphological) evidences are used for recognizing autograph 
copies in the hands of humanist scholars or as presentation copies: 
‘Poggio’s Manuscripts of Livy and other authors’, ‘Filippo Villani’s 
copy of his History of Florence’, “The Dedication Copy of Giovanni 
Dominici’s Lucula Noctis’, and “The Dedication Copy of Pomponio 
Leto’s Edition of Sallust and the “Vita” of Sallust’. 

Other special problems of the History of Humanism and the Ren- 
aissance are treated in “The Sorbonne Library and the Italian Renais- 
sance’, “The Post-Mortem Adventures of Livy’, ‘A Letter of Giovan- 
ni de San Miniato to Angelo Corbinelli’, ‘Manuscripts of Duke Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester’, ‘Manuscripts of Nicholas of Cues’, and ‘Codices 
Maffeiani’. 

NEW YORK CITY Hans Nachod 


Library News 


The Newberry Library reports the acquisition, last year, of some rare 
Renaissance books. It now has a complete copy (nine vols. and all 
successive redactions) of the Rime diverse di molti eccellentissimi autori 
nuovamente raccolte begun in 1545 by the Venetian publisher, Gabriel 
Giolito di Ferrari, and continued by Giolito and others to 1560. The 
Rime are chiefly by Petrarchan poets who pioneered the movement 
which spread so rapidly, in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
over all of Europe. Another set, difficult to assemble, now in the 
Newberry, is the French translation of Bandello’s Novelle, the His- 
toires tragiques by Boistau and Belleforest in seven volumes (Lyon, 
1581-96). Other notable acquisitions include copies of the German 
version of Polydore Vergil’s De Inventoribus Rerum (Augsburg, 1537), 
the best illustrated edition; the first edition of the Latin of Dante’s De 
Vulgari Eloquentia (Paris, 1577); a copy of the 1518 (December) edi- 
tion of More’s Utopia and Epigrammata bound up with Brixius’ Anti- 
morus; the Paris 1609 edition of Ronsard’s works with the additions 
first published in 1604 and the life by Claude Binet. Two documents 
in the feminist controversy show the before and after attitudes and 
the importance of Queen Marguerite of Navarre: Controverses des 
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sexes masculin et foemenin (Paris, 1541), and Nicolas de Choliéres’ La 
Guerre des Masles contre les Femelles in three dialogues (Paris, 1588). 
Finally, in the group of French books, the library has acquired a copy 
of Pontus de Tyard’s Deux discours de la nature du monde et de ses parties 
(Paris, 1578) with a defense of the French language not only for poct- 
ry, but also for the formulation of philosophical concepts. 

With the acquisition of the translation by Walter Lynne (London, 
1550), of The thre bokes of Cronicles whyche Iohn Carion . . . gathered 
wyth great diligence of the best Authours that have written in Hebrue, 
Greke, or Latine, the Newberry now has a complete set of text and 
translations of this influential world chronicle, including the first edi- 
tion of 1532 and the French and Italian as well as the English transla- 
tions. To its collection of German books on the tournament it has 
added Wann . . . das Ritterspil das turniers erdacht, etc. (Augsburg, 1518) 
and two illustrated books on horses: H. Creutzberger, Confractur und 
Formen der Gibiss . . . der Pferdt (1591), and J. G. Pascha’s Beschreibung 
des Voltiger (16642). 

Among s.T.c. books is the first (1621) edition of Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy with the name of John Eliot, Apostle to the Indians, on 
the flyleaf; Bale’s Epistle Exhortatorye (15482); John Poynet’s Defence 
for Mariage of Priestes (1549); Tyndale’s Parable of the Wicked Mammon 
(1549); Gascoigne’s Droomme of Doomesday (1576); Gabriel Harvey’s » 
Gratulationum Valdinensium (1578), which completes the library’s col- 
lection of Harvey’s Latin works; and a copy of the fourth edition 
(1622) of Marlowe’s Edward II. It has added to copies of Thomas 
Heywood’s Brazen, Silver, and Golden ages one of The Iron Age 
(1632); and has acquired the first complete edition of Chapman’s 
Iliad (1611); Francis Bacon’s Apologie. . . . Concerning the Late Earl of 
Essex (1605); and Tom Coryate’s Crambe, or his Colwort Twise Sodden 
(1611). Less rare but important are Francis Beaumont’s Poems (1640); 
Crashaw’s Carmen Deo Nostro (1652); and Walton’s Lives (1670), the 
first collected edition. 

In addition, the Ayer Collection has bought some sixteenth-cen- 
tury European geographical works and maps of the New World, and 
the Wing Collection has added some early illustrations of the devel- 
opment of the art of printing, including a leaf from the 1459 edition 
of the Mainz Psalter and several other incunabula. 
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RECORDINGS OF RENAISSANCE MUSIC 


Professor William Dinneen of Brown University has consented to re- 
port for the News recordings of Renaissance music as they appear. 
He reports that The Record Hunter, 1200 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 28, is the best place for finding old records. Vanguard (releasing 
in New York through the Elaine Music Shop, 9 East 44th St.) has a 
Bach Guild item (Bc-557), “William Byrd and His Age’, sung by Al- 
fred Deller. The monumental Archive Production series of the Deut- 
sche Grammophon Gesellschaft (distributed by Decca) is, of course, 
the most fruitful source of such recordings. It can be followed through 
the Schwann monthly catalogues. Professor Dinneen so far has sent 
reports as follows: 

Angel 35406. Pancratius Royal Men’s Chorus of Heerlen, Hol- 
land. This record contains one choral number by Waelrant and one 
by ‘di Lasso’, well sung, but not of first-rate Renaissance interest, ex- 
cept to specialists. 

Unicorn UN LP 1025. Renaissance Choral Music, sung by the 
Chorus Pro Musica of Boston, Alfred Nash Patterson conducting. 
This record contains the works of Victoria, Sweelinck, Scarlatti, Gal- 
lus, Tye, John tv, Byrd, Schiitz, and Lasso. Performance is of a high 
order, but some of the composers are not usually thought of as in the 
Renaissance period or as within the Renaissance pattern of thought. 

Westminster xwN 18401. Byrd Masses for 4 and 5 voices, sung by 
the Renaissance Singers, Michael Howard, conductor. A new release 
obtainable by special order. 

Westminster xwN 18364. Palestrina ‘Missa Papae Marcelli’ sung 
by the Vienna Akademie Kammerchor. A new release obtainable by 
special order. 


6 onferences 


THE SOUTH-CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE met April 12 
and 13 at the University of Mississippi. Officers: William S. Burgett 
(Oklahoma), President; Mary Patchell (North Texas State College), 
Vice-President; Allan Cabaniss (Mississippi), Secretary. The follow- 
ing program was presented: First session, Mary Patchell presiding: 
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‘A Reading of Comus’, John L. Murphy (Oklahoma); “Clarendon’s 
Misleading Portrait of the Third Earl of Pembroke’, Dick Taylor, Jr. 
(Tulane); ‘A Rereading of Two Spenser-Harvey Letters’, Patrick G. 
Hogan, Jr. (Mississippi State College); “The Fundamental Question 
in Science’, James M. Kline (Mississippi). This meeting was followed 
by a business meeting and a welcome by W. Alton Bryant, Provost 
of the University of Mississippi. There was a second session, presided 
over by Dudley R. Hutcherson of the host university, at which the 
following papers were read: ‘Imagery in the Characterization of Fal- 
staff in Merry Wives’, Albert Howard Carter (Arkansas); “William ~ 
Gilbert, an Elizabethan Scientist’, Duane H. D. Roller (Oklahoma); 
‘The Formation of the Yorkist Party in England, 1437-1450’, Frank- 
lin M. Wright (Southwestern-at-Memphis); ‘John 11 of Castile vs the 
Lord High Constable’, Frank G. Halstead (Mississippi); “The Renais- 
sance and the Law’, Jan P. Charmatz (Mississippi). The third session 
was presided over by John Sykes Hartin of the University of Missis- 
sippi, and the following papers were read: “Experience, Reason, and 
Faith in the Renaissance’, Panos Paul Morphos (Tulane); “Spenser’s 
Serious Use of Word-play’, Linwood E. Orange (Mississippi South- 
ern College); ‘Fulke Greville’s Life of Sir Philip Sidney as a Key to 
His Own Life and Work’, William Lee Pryor (Houston). An exhibit 
of “The University Manuscript Collection’ was prepared by William 
H. Willis of the Classics department, and there was music by the Uni- 
versity Concert Singers, Joseph A. Golz directing, and an address on 
‘The Early Tradition of Chess in the West’, by Helena M. Gamer of 
the University of Chicago. 

The following officers were elected for 1957-58: President, Kester 
Svendsen (English), University of Oklahoma; Vice-President, Allan 
Cabaniss (History), University of Mississippi; Secretary, Lorraine 
Shirley (English), Texas Christian University. Executive Board (1957- 
58): Panos P. Morphos (French), Tulane University; Waldo McNeir 
(English), Louisiana State University; (1957-59): Patrick Hogan 
(English), Mississippi State College; Anne Riley (History), University 
of Arkansas. 

Regional representative to the rsa: Panos Paul Morphos. 

Next meeting: Texas Christian University, at the end of March, 
1958. 
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THE RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
elected the following officers for 1957: President, James E. Wade 
(Santa Clara); First Vice-President, Alfred Neumeyer (Mills Col- 
lege); Second Vice-President, Mrs. M. R. Lida de Malkiel (Berkeley); 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lawrence V. Ryan (Stanford). The President 
and the First Vice-President are ex 0 fficio representatives to the Advi- 
sory Council of the rsa. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE, at its 
meeting April 27, elected W. Leonard Grant (Classics) of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia as President for the next year. The next meet- 
ing will be held at the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Bi; 


Pro pects 


The Francis Bacon Foundation in Pasadena, Calif., has made a grant 
of $500 to the projected annotated list of Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Latin Translations and Commentaries. The grant is intended to serve 
as a contribution towards the publication of a first fascicule contain- 
ing the articles so far completed for the project. 


With the help of funds contributed through the Renaissance Society, 
Professor Nicolai Rubinstein of Westfield College in the University 
of London is at work on a check list of the extant correspondence of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. He has worked in the English, French, and Bel- 
gian libraries, and this summer will cover the German and Austrian 
libraries. By the summer of 1959 this necessary preliminary survey 
will be completed and he expects to begin editing the letters. Mean- 
while the Society hopes to raise an additional $5000 to support this 
project. 


News and Notes 


Weare happy to announce the formation of the International Federa- 
tion of Renaissance Societies and Institutes which was undertaken by 
the Renaissance Society of America shortly after its foundation. The 
Federation now consists of five members: Centro Internazionale di 
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Studi Umanistici (Rome), Istituto Nazionale per gli Studi sul Rinas- 
cimento (Florence), Instituto Caro y Cuervo (Bogota), Association 
Humanisme et Renaissance (Geneva), and The Renaissance Society 
of America. Other groups are expected to join within the first year 
and so become Founder Members. The Federation has been granted 
two seats on the International Committee of Historical Sciences (c1sH) 
of UNESCO. 


The Centre d’études supéricures de la Renaissance of the University of - 
Poitiers located at Tours (59 rue Véricault-Destoucher) offered its first 
four-week summer session in August 1957 with a staff of Renaissance 
specialists drawn from Europe and America. M. Pierre Mesnard has 
been since October 1956 the director of the new center of Renaissance 
studies which covers all the cultural facets of the period from Petrarch 
to Descartes. A specialized library has been formed, including micro- 
films, recordings, etc. A year’s program of intensive study for ad- 
vanced students and scholars, not only from France, but from all over 
the world, will be initiated in November. 


The Society has inherited from the old Renaissance Committee of 
the acts a substantial number of copies of a survey of “Thirty Years 
of Calvin Study’, by John T. McNeill of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, published in Church History too late for inclusion in the volume 
of surveys issued by that Committee in 1945. Those who would like 
to have a copy please send us fifteen cents in stamps to cover the cost 


of mailing. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has announced a $100,000 
Fellowship program of grants of not more than $7,000 each for the 
year 1958-59, and an equal amount for a grants-in-aid program (grants 
up to $3,000) for the same period. Some grants-in-aid will be avail- 
able for 1957-58 also. There is also a Special Awards Program of 
$10,000 to not more than ten mature scholars of unquestioned ability 
for the completion of a distinguished and significant work. Applica- 
tion forms should be requested for the acts Grants, or Fellowship 
Program, 2101 R. Street, N.W., Washington 8, D.C. The Special 
Awards will be selected from candidates nominated by academic in- 
stitutions or professional societies. 
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The International Comparative Literature Association and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in collaboration with the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies and with the assistance of the Ford Founda- 
tion, will hold the second Congress of the Association at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, on September 8-12, 1958. The general theme of the 
Congress is European-American Literary Relations, but some meet- 
ings will be devoted to Inter-European Literary Relations. Professor 
Werner P. Friederich of the University of North Carolina (Box 775, 
Chapel Hill) is in charge of the arrangements. 


The Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore, Md., is organizing a compre- 
hensive exhibition of fine bookbinding to be held in the Baltimore 
Art Museum from November 12 to January 12. It will cover the 
whole history of bookbinding from the fourth century to the present. 
The exhibition, planned by Miss Dorothy E. Miner, Keeper of Man- 
uscripts of the Walters Art Gallery, will include about s00 rare bind- 
ings from the chief collections in this country and abroad. It will be 
opened with an address by Mr. Howard M. Nixon, Deputy Keeper 
of Printed Books, in charge of historic bindings, at the British Muse- 
um. There will be Coptic bindings from early Christian Egypt, medi- 
eval jeweled and Renaissance needlework bindings, and a display of 
the whole history of the decoration of leather. A large and abundant- 
ly illustrated catalogue will commemorate this important exhibition. 


The Trustees of the British Museum propose, if sufficient subscribers 
enroll, to publish by photo-offset lithography, the present working 
catalogue of all the books in the Museum (exclusive of the Oriental 
books). This would make available to scholars all over the world the 
present working catalogue up to the end of 1955. It is estimated that 
the catalogue could be produced at the rate of about a volume a week, 
and that it will take six years to complete. 

The new edition of the General Catalogue begun in 1930 had 
reached pxz by 1954, and this part of the catalogue to be reproduced 
by photo-offset would therefore be left until the last year of the new 
undertaking. The estimated cost is £400 for fifty volumes or about 
$6,700 for the entire catalogue. This is a tool which scholars will find 
indispensable both for research at home and for preparation for re- 
search abroad. Every library which makes any pretension to facilities 
for research scholarship will have to have a copy. 
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The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have announced The — 


New Cambridge Modern History to be published in fourteen volumes 


including an atlas. Volume 1, The Renaissance, is announced for Oc- | 


tober. This is not a revision of the old Cambridge History, but a new 
work throughout. The Cambridge University Press also announced 


Volume v (a 700-page supplement) to the Cambridge Bibliography of — 


English Literature to be ready in September. This volume will bring 
the bibliography down to 1950. 


Dr. Raymond Lebégue, Professor of French Literature at the Univer- : | 


sity of Paris, will teach two courses at the Washington Square Col- 
lege of New York University this autumn. He will give an under- 
graduate course in “The French Theatre from the Renaissance to the 
Classical Period’, and a graduate course in “The Evolution and Themes 


of French Poetry from 1515 to 1650’. Dr. Lebégue is well known as | 


one of the most active and distinguished living scholars of French lit- 
erature from the Middle Ages to the present day, author of over 150 
books and articles, and member of many of the mostimportant scholar- 


ly societies in France. He is a former President of the Society of His-. 
tory of the Renaissance and Humanism, which is in process of becom- 


ing a member of the International Federation of Renaissance Socie- 
ties and Institutes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Aspects de la propagande réligieuse. Préf. de mont, Calif:: Claremont Graduate 
Henri Meylan. Articles by G. Ber- School, 1957. 45 p. 
thoud, G. Brasart-de Groér, D. Canti- Campanella, Tommaso. Magia e Grazia 
mori, N. Z. Davis, E. Droz, A. Du- (Edizione Nazionale dei Classici del 
four, E. Feist-Hirsch, P.-F. Geisendorf, Pensiero Italiano, Ser. 1). Rome: Fra- 
R. Hari, R. M. Kingdon, G. Matting- telli Bocca Editori, 1957. 260 p. 
ly, H. Meylan, E. Pommier, H.-L. Clark, Kenneth. The Nude (Bollingen 
Schlaepfer, S. Stahlmann, D. Thickett, Ser. XXxXv, 2). New York: Pantheon 
A. Tricard. Genéve: Librairie E. Droz, Books, 1956. 458 p. $7.50. 
1957. 429 p. 6 pl. hors-texte, 43 illus. Colie, Rosalie L. Light and Enlightenment. 
60 fis. Cambridge: University Press, 1957. 
Auerbach, Erich. Mimesis. Garden City, 162 p. $3.75. 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1957. 498 p. Daiches, David. Literary Essays. New 
$1.45. York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
Bush, Douglas. Themes and Variations in 225 p. $4.75. 
English Poetry of the Renaissance. Clare- D’Ancona, Mirella Levi. The Iconography 
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of the Immaculate Conception in the Mid- 
dle Ages and Early Renaissance. (Mono- 
graphs on Archaeology and Fine Arts, 
vi). College Art Association of Amer- 
ica, 1957. 79 p. 

Davis, R. H. C. A History of Medieval Eu- 
rope. From Constantine to Saint Louis. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1957. Xv, 421 p. 8 maps. 4 illus. $5. 

Dickey, Franklin M. Not Wisely But Too 
Well. Shakespeare’s Love Tragedies. 
San Marino, Calif.: The Huntington 
Library, 1957. xii, 205 p. $5. 

Friedlaender, Walter. Mannerism and An- 
ti-Mannerism in Italian Painting. New 
York: Columbia U Press, 1957. 83 p. 
$4. 

Geisendorf, Paul F., ed. Livre des Habitants 
de Genéve. Genéve: Librairie E. Droz. 
TOS e203 Pe 42) be Se 

Hauser, Arnold. The Social History of Art. 
Vol. 1: Prehistoric, Ancient-Oriental, 
Greece and Rome, Middle Ages. Vol. 
m: Renaissance, Mannerism, Baroque. 
New York: Vintage Books, 1957. 
(Originally pub. by Alfred A. Knopf.) 
I: Vill, 267 p. $1.25. I: vill, 225 p. $1.25. 
Illus. 

Heymann, Frederick G. John Zizka and 
the Hussite Revolution. Princeton: 
Princeton U Press, 1955. 521 p. $9. 

Hofmann, Joseph E. The History of Math- 
ematics. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1957. 132 p. $4.75. 

Isaac, Heinrich. Five Polyphonic Masses. 
Ed. by Louise E. Cuyler. Ann Arbor: 
U of Michigan Press, 1956. 145 p. $6. 

Jacquot, Jean, ed. Les Fétes de la renaissance. 
Paris: Editions du Centre National de 
la Recherche scientifique, MCMLVI. 492 
p- 3000 fr. 

Jost, Francois. La Suisse dans les lettres fran- 
gaises au cours des dges. Préf. par Pierre 
Moreau. Fribourg: Editions Universi- 
taires, 1956. 352p. 

Koyre, Alexandre. From the Closed World 
to the Infinite Universe. Baltimore: 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. 313 p. $5. 

Kuhn, Thomas S. Copernican Revolution. 


Cambridge: Harvard U Press, 1957. 
297 p. $5.50. 

Lehoux, Frangoise. Gaston Olivier, aumé- 
nier du roi Henri a (1552). Paris: L’Au- 
teur, 1952. 302 p. 1500 fr. from author. 

Leonardo da Vinci. The Art of Painting. 
Intro. by Alfred Werner. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957. 224 p. 
$4.75. 

Lonergan, Bernard J. F. Insight: A Study 
of Human Understanding. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957. 785 p. $10. 

Meiss, Millard. Andrea Mantegna as Illum- 
inator. New York: Columbia U Press, 
1957. 115 p. $6.50. 

Merrill, Robert V. and Robert J. Clem- 
ents. Platonism and French Renaissance 
Poetry. New York: New York U 
Press, 1957. 215 p. $4.50. 

Mosse, George L. The Holy Pretence. A 
Study in Christianity and Reason of 
State from William Perkins to John 
Winthrop. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1957. 159 p. 21/-. 

Nelson, William, ed. A Fifteenth Century 
School Book. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1956. 106 p. $4. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. The Elizabethans. New 
York: Cambridge U Press, 1957. 174 
p- Profusely illus. $5. 

Origo, Iris. The Merchant of Prato. Fran- 
cesco di Marco Datini (1335-1410). 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 
415 p. Richly illus. $7.50. 

Pearson, Lu Emily. Elizabethans at Home. 
Stanford U Press, 1957. 630 p. 29 illus. 
$8.75. 

Pedretti, Carlo. Studi Vinciani: Documenti, 
Analisi e Inediti Leonardeschi. Genéve: 
E. Droz, 1957. 298 p. 

Pinto, Vivian de Sola and A. E. Rodway. 
The Common Muse. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. 470 p. $10. 

Rivers, Elias L. Francisco de Aldana: El 
Divino Capitdn. Badajoz: Institucion de 
Servicios Culturales de la Excma. Di- 
putacién Provincial, 1955. 208 p. 

Rivista dell’ Istituto Nazionale d’ Archeologia 
e Storia dell’ Arte (Nuova Ser. — Anno 
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Iv). Roma: ‘L’erma’ di Bretschneider, 
1955. 368 p. 

Shakespeare Survey 10. Ed. by Allardyce 
Nicoll. Cambridge: U Press, 1957. 171 
p- $4. 

Taylor, Archer. Book Catalogues: Their 
Varieties and Uses. xii, 284 p. $6.50. 

Thompson, Craig R. Ten Colloquies of 
Erasmus. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 
1957. $.90. 

Tuve, Rosemond. Images and Themes in 
Five Poems by Milton. Cambridge: Har- 
vard U Press, 1957. 161 p. $4. 

Spinoza, Baruch. The Road to Inner Free- 


dom. Ed., Intro. by Dagobert J. Runes. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. 209 p. $3. 


Ungerer, Gustav. Anglo-Spanish Relations 


in Tudor Literature. (Swiss Studies in — 
English, No. 38). Bern: Francke Ver- 
lag, 1956. 231 p. 16 f's. 


Wilson, H. S. On the Design of Shake- 


spearian Tragedy. Toronto: U of To- 
ronto Press, 1957. 256 p. $5. 


Wormhoudt, Arthur. Hamlet’s Mouse 


Trap. New York: Philosophical Li-~ 
brary, 1956. 221 p. $3.50. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 
by P.0.K. 


Babinger, Franz. Maometto il Conquista- 
tori e il suo tempo. Turin: Giulio Einaudi, 
1957. 797 p. Italian trans. by Evelina 
Polacco of the volume published in the 
original German text under the title 
Mehmed der Eroberer und seine Zeit in 
1953 (Munich, Bruckmann) and in a 
French version in 1954 (Mahomet II le 
Conquérant et son temps, Paris, Payot). 
Lively and detailed account of the life 
of Sultan Mehmed m1 and of the politi- 
cal and military events connected with 
his reign, with a chapter on his charac- 
ter and intellectual interests. Based on a 
full command of the sources, the vol- 
ume draws a gruesome picture of East- 
ern European history during the sec- 
ond half of the 15th century from the 
perspective of the Ottoman empire. A 
second volume is to contain the docu- 
mentation. The volume is handsomely 
printed and illustrated. 

Bonora, Ettore. Le Maccheronee di Teofilo 
Folengo. (Biblioteca di Cultura 13.) 
Venice: Neri Pozza, 1956. 244 p. L. 
1500. A detailed and careful interpreta- 
tion of the works of the Macaronic 
poet, Teofilo Folengo. 

Cessi, Roberto. Saggi Romani (Storia e 
Letteratura, vol. 62). Rome: Edizioni 


di Storia e Letteratura, 1956. 193 p. 
L. 2200 and 2600. A collection of six 
articles dealing with the history of the 
city of Rome during the 14th and 15th 
centuries. Two articles deal with Ste-— 
fano Porcari and his plot, two others 
with the life of Georgius Trapezuntius. 
With unpublished texts and documents, 
and a full index. 


Corsten, Severin. ‘Die Anfange des K6l- 


ner Buchdrucks’, Jahrbuch des Kélnis- 
chen Geschichtsvereins 29-30, 1954-55 
(1957), I-98 (with several facsimiles of 
early editions and manuscripts). 


Gabriel, Astrik L. The Educational Ideas of 


Vincent of Beauvais (Texts and Studies 
in the History of Mediaeval Education, 
ed. A. L. Gabriel and J. N. Garvin, no. 
4). Notre Dame: The Mediaeval Insti- 
tute, U of Notre Dame, 1956. 62 p. 
This is a learned account, based both on 
the educational treatise of Vincent and 
on his influential Speculum. Well docu- 
mented and nicely illustrated. 


Marcovaldi, Gaetano. Aspetti dello spirito 


di Dante. Rome: Vittorio Bonacci, 
1955.158p.L. 1000. This book attempts 
an interpretation of Dante’s thought 
which centers on an intellectual vision 
desired but not attained in this life. In 
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the second part, the Veltro and some 
other obscure symbols in Dante are 
discussed. 

Welliver, Warman. L’Impero Fiorentino. 
Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1957. xi, 
280 p. 20 pl. L. 2500. This is a well- 
written essay on the era of Lorenzo de’ 


Medici. Reinterpreting many known 
sources, and also utilizing some new 
ones, the author makes a suggestive at- 
tempt to link the literary, artistic, and 
philosophical expressions of the period 
with the political ideals and actions of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. 


Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled in Paris from various national bibliographies 
as follows: Austria, November 1956-February 1957; Belgium, Janu- 
ary—April 1957; France, February-March 1957; Germany, January— 
April 1957; Great Britain, February-March 1957; Italy, November 
1956; Spain, October 1956-February 1957; Switzerland, February- 
April 1957; United States, January-April 1957. (When ordering 
books, please mention Renaissance News.) 


FINE ARTS 

Aurenhammer, Hans. Die Mariengnaden- 
bilder Wiens und Niederésterreichs in der 
Barockzeit. Der Wandel ihrer Ikono- 
graphie u. ihrer Verehrg. Wien: Selb- 
stverl. d. Osterreichischen Museums f. 
Volkskunde, 1956. ix, 183 p. S 98.-. 

Barbier, Pierre, et France Vernillat. His- 
toire de France par les chansons. 2 v. Pa- 
ris: Gallimard [1956].1: 167 p. 950 f. 
1: 153 p. goof. 

Bottari, Stefano. Antonello da Messina. 
Text tr. by Giustina Scaglia. (Great 
Masters of the Past, v. 1). Greenwich, 
Conn.: New York Graphic Society, 
1956. 24 p. 51 pl. col. pl. $18. 

—Storia dell’ arte italiana. Vol. m: Tl Rinas- 
cimento. Parte 1: L’arte del Quattro- 
cento. Milano-Messina: G. Principato, 
1956. iv, 458 p. L. 2000. 

I Capolavori di pittura a Firenze. Galleria 
degli Uffizi, Palatina, etc. . . . Roma: 
Del Turco, 1956.18 p.con 45 pl. L. 1250. 

Cellini, Benvenuto. Tutta l’ opera del Cel- 
lini. A cura di Ettore Camesasca. Mila- 
no: Rizzoli, 1956. 80 p. 41 pl. L. 1000. 

Duvouldy, Andrée. L. de Vinci (Coll. 


Nos amis les peintres). Lyons: Ed. et 
Impr. du Sud-Est, 1957. 8 pls. 360 f. 

Hausenstein, Wilhelm. Vom Genie des 
Barock. Miinchen: Prestel, [1956]. 104 
p. Lw. 28.50. 

Hiittinger, Eduard. Hollandische Malerei 
im 17. Jahrhundert. Stuttgart: Hatje, 
1956. 172 p. Lw. 28.-. 

Leonardo da Vinci. Notebooks. Arr., tr., 
introd. by Edward McCurdy. New 
York: Braziller, 1955. 1247 p. Ill. $5.00. 
(Also publ. in 2 v., London: J. Cape, 
1956. Ill. 84/-.) 

—Paragone. A comparison of the arts. 
With an introd., Eng. tr. by Irma A. 
Richter. New York: Oxford U Press, 
1949. 112 p. $4. (18/-.) (Corrected 
price.) 

Mauguoy-Hendrickx, Marie. L’icono- 
graphie d’ Antoine Van Dyck. Catalogue 
raisonné. Bruxelles: Palais de Acadé- 
mies, 1956. 2 v. 383 p. et album de 156 
pls. Ensemble: 800 f.b. 

Monro, Isabel Stevenson. Index to repro- 
ductions of European paintings. A guide 
to pictures in more than 300 books. 
New York: Wilson, 1956. 668 p. $12.50. 
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Pallucchini, Rodolfo. La pittura veneta del 
Quattrocento. Il gotico internazionale e 
gli inizi del Rinascimento. Lezioni ten- 
ute nell’ Universita di Bologna, 1955- 
56. A cura di Maria Angela Novelli. Bo- 
logna: R. Patron, 1956. 312 p. L. 3000. 

Pellegrino, Enzo. Rinascimento e barocco 
nella architettura del Sacro Monte d’ Orta. 
Novara: STEC, 1956. 41 p. 7ull. 

Pretz, Richard Hersh. Architecture of the 
Renaissance. 2nd ed. Atlanta: Georgia 
Institute of Technology, 1956. 134 p. 
ill. $3.50. 

Ripley, Elizabeth. Goya. A biography. 
With drawings, etchings and paintings 
by Goya. New York [London]: Ox- 
ford U Press, 1957. 69 p. 17/6. 

Proske, Beatrice Irene. Pompeo Leoni. 
Work in marble and alabaster in rela- 
tion to Spanish sculpture (Hispanic 
Notes and Monographs). New York: 
Hispanic Society, 1956. 49 p. 28 pl. 
paper. $1.50. 

Romanik, Gotik, Renaissance. (Ins Dt. 
iibertr. v. Gerhard Hingst, Ruth Briick- 
ner, und Melitta Bailleu [for the Ren- 
aissance].) Berlin: Henschelverl., 1956. 
182 p. Hlw. 7.-. (This appears to be an 
excerpt tr. into German from the Soviet 
Encyclopaedia.) 

Salmi, Mario. Italian Miniatures. Tr. by 
Elisabeth Borgese-Mann. London: 
Collins, 1957. 214 p. £5/s/-. (Orig. 
pub. in a private ed. by the Banca Na- 
zionale del Lavoro, 1954.) 

Walker, John. Bellini and Titian at Ferrara. 
A study of styles and taste. London: 
Phaidon Press [1957]. 10, 132 p. 42/-. 


HISTORY 


Bamford, Paul Walden. Forests and French 
Sea Power, 1660-1789. Toronto: U of 
Toronto Press, 1956. 240 p. $5. 

Beaufort, Henriette de. Wilhelm von Ora- 
nien (von d. Verf. rev. u. genehmigte 
Ubertr. aus d. Holl. v. Irma Silzer). 
Miinchen: Beck, 1956. 268 p. I1.-; 
Lw. 15.-. 

Bérence, Fred. De italiaanse renaissance 


(Vertaaling: Ruth Wolf en Hans Re- 
deker). Amsterdam-Brussel: Elsevier, 
1956. 444 p. 24 ill. geb. hfl. 17.50. 

Biagiotti, Lionella. Le antiche case degli 
Alighieri. Firenze: A. Meschini, 1956. 
6 p. L.200. 

Bowen, Catherine Drinker. The Lion and 
the Throne: the Life and Times of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, 1552-1634. London: H. 
Hamilton, 1957. Xiv, 531 p. dail 

Buck, August. Das Geschichtsdenken der 
Renaissance. Krefeld: Scherpe, 1957. = 
28 p. 4.80. 

Cano de Gardoqui, José L. Incorporacion 
del Marquesado del Finale. Valladolid: 
Universidad, 1955.72 p. 35,00. 

Charles u. King Charles preserved. An ac- 
count of his escape after the Battle of 
Worcester, dictated by the King him- 
self to Samuel Pepys. Ill. by Maurice 
Bartlett. London: Rodale, 1956 [1957]. 
44p. 4/6. 

Corral Castafiedo, Alfonso. Espaiia y Ve- 
necia, 1604-1607. Valladolid: Universi- * 
dad, 1955.70 p. 40,00. 

Everitt, Alan Milner. The county committee 
of Kent in the Civil War (Leicester: Uni- 
versity College, Dept. of English Local 
History). London-Leicester: Universi- 
ty College, 1957. 54 p. 10/6. 

Fabre, Marc André. Connaissez-vous Ba- 
yard? Paris: Bloud et Gay, s.d. 142 p. 
420 f. (About Pierre de Terrail, seigneur 
de Bayard, 1475-1524.) 

Fink, Edith Maria-Luise. Geschichte des 
Marktes Leibnitz in der Steiermark im 
Zeitalter der Gegenreformation (1587- 
1639). Ein Beitr. zur Geschichte d. Ge- 
genreformation in Osterreich. Graz, 
1956. (Diss., Graz.) 

Giraud, Victor. Port-Royal de Sainte- 
Beuve. Etude et analyse. Avant-propos 
de Jean Bonnerot. Paris: Mellottée, 
[1956]. xvi, 310 p. 8sof. 

Glatzer, Ruth. Berliner Leben 1648-1806. 
Erinnerung u. Berichte Berlin: Riitten 
& Loening [1956]. 383 p. Hlw. 9.90. 

Guérard, Albert. The Life and Death of an 
Ideal: France in the Classical Age. Lon- 
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don: W.H. Allen, 1957. x, 391 p. 25/5, 

Haupt, Walter. Oberlausitzer Munzfunde 
des 16. bis 19. Jahrhunderts. Leipzig: 
Bibliographisches Institut, 1956. 140 p. 
10.-. : 

Hauser, Henri, and Augustin Renaudet. 
Les débuts de l’ dge moderne. 4th ed. (Coll. 
Peuples et civilisations, 8). Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1956. 668 p. 
1.960 f. 

Heldtander, Tore. Présttillsattningar i 
Sverige under stormaktstiden. iden 
fore kyrkolagen 1686. Die Besetzung 
geistlicher Stellen in Schweden wah- 
rend d Grossmachtzeit. Die Zeit vor d. 
Kirchengesetz v. 1686. Mit e Zusam- 
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